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IRON LIFE-BOAT. 


Fig. 1. View of the iron life-boat, from above. 

Fig. 2. Section of the same. 

a and’. Cavities under the seats and at the stem of 
the vessel. 

c. Cavity between the floor and bottom. 

d. The well. 


e. Water-line of the boat. 

It is evident, that if the well be left entirely open, the 
| water cannot rise up it higher than the level of its surface 
without; and any water that may be taken in, over the 
sides, will sink down the well until it finds its proper 
‘ level. 





Scientific Records. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; beat mk occasionally, sin- 
= Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the Volume. } 





TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—Accounts of shipwrecks, and aban- 
donments at sea, have come before us very 
frequently of late. The suffering, and loss 
of life, occasioned by such misfortunes, must 
be lamented by all; and will, no doubt, in- 
sure a favourable reception to every attempt 
that may be made to remedy the evil. The 
most obvious method that presents itself to 
the mind, of accomplishing this desirable ob- 


ject, is that of providing a life-boat for every | 


vessel that goes to sea. The neglect of this 
practice must have arisen from the general 
unfitness of such boats for common use. To 
remove this obstacle, I have constructed a 
life boat of a different description, which I 
beg leave to submit to the judgment of the 
public. I believe it will be found to possess 
all the essential properties of a life-boat, and 
te be capable, at the same time, of answering 
the common purposes of a ship’s boat. Should 


the adoption of this boat be the means of 
lessening the number of victims, who annually 
fall a prey to the devouring waves, and of 
abridging thereby the sum of human misery, 
I shall not consider the time I have devoted 
to the subject as spent in vain. 

The description of the life-boat which I 
recommend, is as follows:—It is made of 
wrought-iron plates, and furnished with a 
‘number of air-tight cavities, the buoyancy of 
which renders it impossible that it should 
sink. The plates are riveted together, some- 
what in the manner of steam-engine boilers, 
but so as to present no obstruction to the 
passage of the boat through the water. Some 
of the cavities are formed in the spaces un- 
derneath the seats, and two others are formed 
at the stem and stern of the boat. The prin- 
cipal use of these particular cavities is to 
prevent the boat upsetting, which they will 
do, even should the gunnel or side of the 
boat be forced considerably under water. 
Another and much larger buoyant space is 
formed between the bottom of the boat and 
the false bottom or floor on which the feet 
of the passengers rest: this floor is fixed a 
little higher than the level of the water, even 
when the boat is “set down” with a moderate 








load. A pipe or well is made to pass directly 
down through both bottoms and through the 
cavity between them, so as to allow the wa- 
ter a free passage without admitting it into 
the cavity. The effect of this construction is, 
that, besides the buoyancy acquired, the boat 
will discharge itself of any quantity of water 
it may happen to ship ina roughsea. Should 
the boat be loaded deeper than the level of the 
floor, the water is prevented from rising into 
the interior of the boat by means of a valve. 

In order to show the practicability of the 
plan, I have built a boat, which nearly an- 
swers to the above description. It is 17 feet 
8 inches long, 6 feet wide, 3 feet deep, draws 
14 inches water, and weighs 18 hundred, 2 
quarters, and 20 pounds. The experienced 
seaman, on inspection of this boat, will, no 
doubt, be able to discover many defects in 
its shape; but I beg him not to let this cir- 
cumstance prejudice his mind against iron 
life-boats in general. The one to which I 
refer was built in a great measure from writ- 
ten descriptions, and by a workman who never 
resided in a sea-port town. Objections of 
this nature may, therefore, be expected ; but 
will be easily obviated in any future attempt. 
To meet those that may be advanced by in- 
terested persons against the material of which 
my life-boat is made, I request a candid con- 
sideration of the following reasons in favour 
of the use of iron, in the construction of boats 
of every description : 

1.—Strength and Tightness. With iron, a 
boat can be built of any strength that may 
be required. The tenacity of the material is 
so great, and the joints that can be made 
with it are so perfect, that boilers of consi- 
derable magnitude are in daily use, bearing a 
pressure of steam within, equal to 100 pounds 
upon every square inch of their surface; and 
they are commonly first proved with a pres- 
sure of 400 pounds to the square inch.* If 





* The bursting point of high-pressure boilers is from 
one thousand to one thousand two hundred pounds upon 
the square inch. 
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an iron-boiler can be made to resist this enor- 
mous internal pressure, we may confidently 
conclude, that an iron-boat, constructed in a 
similar way, will be adequate to sustain any 
external force, which it is likely to encoun- 
ter from the buffeting of the waves. 

2.—Durability, The considerations under 
the last head apply with equal force to this; 
but to these I would add, that an iron-boat is 
not subject to injury from the effects of the 
sun ; nor from the still more injurious attacks 
of the worms in southern latitudes. The 
vxidation of the iron, which will appear to 
some to detract much from its durability, 
will be found of very little moment in prac- 
tice. 

3.—Rate of sailing. The smooth surface 
of iron, and its very great elasticity, must 
lead to the conclusion, that a vessel, built of 
this material, will sail faster than one of the 
same size and shape built of wood. 

4.—Capacity for burthen. It is found to 
hold universally, with respect to canal-boats, 
that those made of iron (of which there are 
numbers constantly in use) will carry a larger 
cargo than wooden-boats of the same size. 
The result must be the same, however you 
may modify the shape of the boat, or in 
whatever mode of navigation it may be em- 
ployed. 

5—Cost. It will be expected that I should 
say something of the comparative cost of the 
common, and the proposed beats. This I 
can only speak of at present on conjecture; 
I think I may, however, safely state, that 
iron-boats, with the safety-apparatus included, 
will not exceed the cost of wooden ones, more 
than about 50 per cent. Even at this rate, and 
considering them only in the light of common 
boats, they will be the cheapest in the long 
run, But as the facility of making them will 
increase by practice, and by the invention of 
machinery, I should not be surprised to see 
them sold much lower than wooden ones be- 
fore the lapse of many years, 

Any gentleman desirous of trying my boat, 
may put it to what proof he thinks proper, 
on application to Mr. Parry, boatman, who has 
the care of it, at the George’s Dock ferry- 
basin. A model on a small scale, which will 
show more clearly the principle on which it 
acts, I beg permission to lodge for inspection 
at the office of the Mercury newspaper. And 
any further information on the subject that is 

‘esired, I shall be happy to communicate as 
far as lies in my power, 
I um, Sir, your obedient servant, 
THOS, JEVONS. 
Livernool, September, 1822, 
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STEAM CARRIAGES. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—In consequence of the great inaccuracy of the 
concluding paragraph of your ‘‘ Scientific Records” of 
last week, I take the liberty to send you the following 
short but correct description of the machine which your 
friend calls **'The Walking Horse ;” though with what 
greater correctness the resemblance to an animal can be 
traced in itthan in the one you have described in the 
neighbourhood of Leeds, I am at a loss to conjecture ; as 
it is similar in principle to that, as well as to many others 
which are at work in different parts of the kingdom: and 
as the subject of Steam-engine Rail-ways for the general 
conveyance of goods at present occupies so much of the 
public attention, particularly in this neighbourhood, it 
will not be uninteresting to its advocates, to be in posses- 
sion of the fact, that not the slightest accident has occurred 
during the whole time this mode of drawing coal .waggons 
has been adopted at the Orrell Colliery, near Wigan, 
where there are three travelling steam-engines. Two™ of 
these have been regularly at work for upwards of eight 
years; one of which is used to convey the coals up an in- 
clined rail-way, half a mile in length, and varying in 
ascent from seven-eighths to one inch per yard. It draws, 
at one time, twelve waggons of fully three tons each, at 
the rate of three miles per hour, besides its own weight, 
which, when at work, is six and a half tons, and would 
draw ninety tons at the same speed on a level road. [Mr. 
Daglish, at the colliery states, they occasionally run it 
from four to five miles per hour, and that one engine per- 
forms the work which formerly required fourteen horses. ] 
When it arrives at the summit, the waggons are disen- 
gaged, and it returns with the same number of empty ones 
previously brought by the other engine, which now takes 
them forward, down a similar incline of about the same 
length, towards the canal, where the coals are put into 
vessels. These engines are on the high pressure princi- 
ple, requiring no water for condensation (the steam acting 
by its elasticity in proportion as it exceeds that of the 
atmosphere) and perform their work at three miles per 
hour, when the pressure is equal to thirty-two pounds per 
square inch. Each Engine has two cylinders, eight inches 
diameter, with metallic pistons that require no packing, 
the rods of which are attached by cross-bars and connect- 
ing rods, to cranks placed at right angles with each other, 
to allow the full effect of the action of one at its greatest 
horizontal length of lever, when the other is passing the 
top or bottom centre, where, of course, it can have no 
power in propelling the engine ; no beam or fly wheel is 
used, the shafts on which the cranks are fastened have 
each a small pinion working into a spur wheel on an- 
other shaft passing under the engine framing, on one end 
of which is a wheel, with cogs of a coarse pitch working 
into the cogs on one side of the rail-way, similar to the en- 
graving in your last number. I am, Sir, 

Yours, most respectfully, 

Union Foundry, BENJAMIN HICK. 
Bolton, Sept. 80, 1822. 





* By having a spare Engine, a great convenience is ob- 
tained in allowing the boilers to be regularly cleaned, and 
their alternate use allows them to be kept in compiete re- 
pair. 
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BEES. 

—e 
Mr. Beddome, a chemist in Tooley-street, London, thus 
writes to the Editor of the Times :—** Sir,—-Having lately 
read in the very interesting introduction to Entomology, 
written by Messrs. Kirby and Spence, of the great tena- 
city of hte which some insects possess, it has brought to 
my recollection a fact that occurred three years ago, that 
I confess 1 could not have credited had it not passed under 
my own observation. I had purchased 20 large hives, and 
a hogshead of Dutch honey in the natural state, not sepa- 
rated from the wax, which had been in my friend’s ware- 
house above a year; and after emptying my hives as well 





as I could, I boiled them for a considerable time in water 
to obtain what honey remained between the interstices, 4 
considerable number of bees that had been mixed with the 
honey were floating on the surface of the water, and these [ 
skimmed off and placed on the flag-stones out-side my ela. 
boratory, which was at the top of the house, and then ex. 
posed to a July meridian sun. You may imagine my 
astonishment when, in half an hour, I saw scores of these 
same bees, that had been for months in a state of suffoca. 
tion, and then well boiled, gradually come to life and fly 
away. There were somany of them that I closed the door, 
fearing they might be disposed to return and punish me 
for the barbarous usage they had received at my hands.” 





sien and sHanners, 
DECKERTON, 


AND 
ITS LAST GENERATION: 
BY WILFRED WENDER. 
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THE REAPING. 
* T care not, Fortune, what you me deny, 
You cannot rob me of free nature’s grace; 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 
Through which Aurora shows her brightening face; 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns, by living stream, at eve. 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 
And I their toys to the great children leave; 
Of fancy, reason, virtue, none can me bereave.” 
Castle of Indolence. 


— 


I remember when I was a lad, not so tall as a wheats 
straw, that it was one of the first objects of my ambition 
to become a dexterous reaper. I ranged myself in the 
ranks of my father’s harvesters, and though the golden 
ears nodded high above my head, I boldly thrust in my 
little sickle ; and while I heard the dry corn rustling and 
crashing in the hands of my brawny companions, and 
saw the heavy sheaves scattered in a wide and beautiful 
confusion behind us, I indulged the most joyous complas 
cency of mind at my important share in the labour. No 
conqueror ever received the shout of victory with more 
exultation than I did the applauses of my rustic compa- 
nions. What could be more elating than to hear on all 
hands, ** How close he shears it down!” ** How cleverly 
he grasps a handful, enough for a man!” ** How neatly 
he turns it out from the standing corn, and lays it straight, 
and without scattering in the sheaf!”—in short, to be 
held as a wonderful exception to that excellent law of 
nature, which forbids a man to become a good reaper till 
he has cut his fingers. I have not forgot the passion 
which these laudings inspired to become the most perfect 
and graceful reaper that ever lived; nor how I admired, 
even to envy, a stout muscular blacksmith, who seized 
his sickle in his left hand, and drove, with incredible fury, 
in an opposite direction to every one beside, making his 
comrades skip out of his way as he approached them, lest 
their legs should share the fate of the falling straw. 
There was not a wight amongst us that seized with a 
more manly gravity, at lunch time, his sheaf, and placed 
it in the ample circle for a seat, than I; or that wiped the 
dewy perspiration from his glowing cheek, while the bas 
ket was unfolding its stores, and the horn was preparing 
to make its welcome rounds, with a more self-gratulating 
consciousness that he had nobly earned the refreshment. I 
can feel, now, the cool breeze deliciously wafting through 
the shade of the dark green oaks that stretched their arms 
above us, where we sat in the bright stubble, garnished 
with many a sweet flower and twining weed ; or lolling on 
the rich grassy headland, with a panting spaniel couched 
in the midst of us, ever and anon obliged to sit up, 
and closing his mouth, with an arch half-patient look, 
wait, with a bit of bread laid upon his nose, till the num- 
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ber ten was deliberately counted, then toss it up, catch it, 
and be ready again. 

There was a good old man, my father’s uncle, come ts 
visit us from a distant county, who had joined our sultry 
labour and merry meal for a treat: it seems as though it 
were but yesterday that he sat rubbing out some of the 
black seeds of the charlock in his hands, telling us that his 
poor neighbours ground them for mustard; and, laying 
his hand upon my shoulder, said, ‘* My stout little far- 
mer, come with me, I’ll show thee how they reap in my 
country with a heavy and smooth-edged hook.” 

The worthy old man has long been dead. But whether 
the wonder raised in me, that there should be reaping 
and reaping-hooks different from those I had always seen, 
left an impression upon me that never totally wore out; 
for what trivial circumstances in youth, nay in childhood, 
do not give birth to the principal actions of our manhood ! 
or whether it was owing to the secret predilection we 
always feel towards the country of our distant relations, 
I know not ; but so it was, that walking one fine summer 
evening in that very field of my reaping fame, all the 
recollections of those early feelings and speculations came 
over me so pleasantly, that I determined to visit my old 
friend’s country, and his descendants, whom I had never 
seen. 

A pedestrian traveller has but little preparation to make. 
I had scarcely formed the resolution when I found myself 
standing at the door, in my best shoes, my coat buttoned, 
my gloves drawn on and adapted with all customary in- 
terdigital thrusts; and, putting my stick to the ground, 
with the restless action of a man who already feels 
himself on the road, and only waits for commissions of 
love to kinsfolk, and to say, ‘*Good bye,” I was soon 
in the neighbourhood of my relations; for I turned 
out of my way only to examine the ruins of a castle 
that reared ‘its far seen piles of stone” to the left. It 
is one that has witnessed many a proud hour of baronial 
triumph; many a knightly show and tournament; many 
a merry tumult of assembled vassalage and peasantry ; 
wrestlings, racings, jostlings, and laughable mishaps of 
minstrels in strife for the well-sorted bull. In a later and 
less chivalrous age, it has been hallowed as the abode of 
a royal dame, whose beauty and genius have been con- 
secrated to immortality by her wrongs; and whose weep- 
ing image will visit the youthful poet, and her sighs 
breathe on his bosom a pathetic melancholy when not a 
stone of her once massy prison shall be found! Since 
then, it has laughed at the vain rage of war beneath its 
lofty mounds, and still more lofty keep: but its very 
strength has proved its destruction; it has fallen in the 
stern policy of peace, and is now a silent ruin, the haunt 
of thoughtful and enthusiast strangers, the garden of the 
hemlock and the henbane. 

But never did wreck of olden magnificence rise in a 
more glorious scene! The hill, on which it stands, lifts 

itself up like a lofty altar in the midst of the august temple 
of the world ; and the heart of the spectator bows with silent 
extasy and awe to the Omnipotent Spirit that spread 
the vast blue canopy above, and the rich and plenteous 
Paradise beneath. I looked round me on all sides ; on all 
sides expanded a mighty scene of beauty, unbounded but 
by the feeble powers of vision. It was one of those pros- 
pects over which the imagination must revel, and the 
heart must expand and melt in the cordial feeling of 
human happiness; a prospect of true English glory, where, 
on the far-stretched bosom of the earth, the azure robe 
of distance veils thousands of fellow-mortals, dwelling 
amidst the wealth and cultivation of ages. Only towards 
the north were the wanderings of the eye checked by as- 
cending ground; and here, such was the character of the 


- more limited scene, that well might you turn to contem- 


plate its features. What it wanted in amplitude, it pos- 
sessed in distinctness; and, were it not for the unmeasured 
expanse around you, it would seem extensive. It wasa 
valley of the most exuberant fertility, opening a reach 
of twenty miles, and terminated with the misty blue 


of mountains. Imagine yourself looking down from a 
lofty and almost perpendicular hill of velvet verdure ; at 
your right, on a gentle slope, a rich old Gothic church, 
a snug white parsonage, and a quiet town sending up its 
fleecy wreaths of smoke; and, before you, a clear and 
beautiful river coming winding down, mile after mile, 
through meadows flushed with all that intensity of green 
which soon succeeds the scythe, thick with reposing herds 
of the finest cattle, and, on one side, stealing away into 
a distant slope of woods, dark with that rich and melan- 
choly depth of foliage that marks the approaching close 
of summer: here and there a lordly hall looking gallantly 
forth, and fields of corn just brightening into the mellow 
tints of ripeness. On the other side, one long unbroken 
chain of bold and forest-covered hills; and, at the distance 
of ten miles, the spire of Deckerton overlooking the 
wooded vale with an air of solemn dignity. It was the 
landmark of my destination ; and, filled with the vivid 
ideas of the scenes I left, I silently approached it. 
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MY COUSINS. 
« As I walked by myself, I said to myself, 
And myself said again to me, 
‘ Look to thyself, take care of thyself, 
For nobody cares for thee.’ 
Then I said to myself, and thus answered myself, 
With the self-same repartee, 
* Look to thyself, or look not to thyself, 
’ Tis the self-same thing to me.’” 
—>— 

From the time that I was taken with the fancy of visit- 
ing Deckerton, like most speculators, I had only reckoned 
upon the bright side. Not a thought ever entered my 
head but that my arrival would be as pleasant to my re- 
lations as I counted upon it for myself; and it was not 
till I was within a few miles of it that I began to feel a 
strange'revolution of sentiment. I then wondered I had 
never reflected, that these unknown kinsfolk might be of 
dispositions and manners the most opposite to my own: 
that I had seen nothing; had inquired little of them; 
and that they could know as little of me. My enthusiasm 
began to fail. Of all men living, I am the worst to worm 
myself into a new acquaintance, or to claim civility on 
the plea of consanguinity ; the last to brook a sour re- 
buff; to surmount the chill of a cold eye; or to swallew, 
with a good-settled grace, a simpering ‘* Will you stop 
and take a cup of tea ?”? when I meant to stay a fortnight 
on the score of old family friendship. Many an odd and 
vexatious idea now began to run through me. It was a 
dismal trial to a man of high mettle and little dissimula- 
tion. But why should I indulge such fancies ? why not 
quite the contrary? Again a gleam of sunny imagina- 
tion broke in: again it disappeared. Sometimes I en- 
deavoured to fortify myself with notions of braving it 
out as nothing, be my reception as bad as it might. 
Sometimes I was very plentiful in my epithets of ‘* fool” 
and ‘* simpleton” on myself, and ready to burst with vexa- 
tion; but all was in vain. It was now too late to retreat ; 
and, amidst these tossings and troublous speculations, I 
was at the door. I knocked, and inquired for any of the 
family—found myself amid a group of friendly-looking 
faces; announced myself, and in an instant was sur- 
rounded with acclamations of welcome inquiries of old 
friends and kin, that put to immediate flight my fears, 
and made me think myself fool indeed! for indulging 
them. 

I was never more at home in my life. <A cordial wel- 
come, after doubts and misgivings, acts magically upon 
the spirits, especially with me, who have never found my 
fortifications of self-opinion proof to the shot of a proud 
eye, and who, in some of my ramblings, have met with 
old friends, that, for the world, could not recognise me, 





though time was, we had eaten at the same table, slept | 
in the same bed, and jumped over a hundred of the same 


backs at leap-frog. We talked over abundant family 
anecdote and ancestry ; enumerated all living relations ; 
wondered at the fates of the most distant; and grew, by 
ten o’clock in the evening, into the very soul of harmony 
and affection, wien I retired to rest, and dreamt till morn- 
ing of my old uncle and the reaping. 

I was surprised, on looking out, to see the sun flaming 
high, and all the family, which consisted of but four per- 
sons, the old gentleman and lady, and their two daugh- 
ters, walking in the garden. A genteel profession had 
enabled them to retire with a handsome independence ; 
and their Jife was as quietly pleasant as can be imagined. 
Their house, though forming part of a regular street, 
fronted to a delightful garden, at the bottom of which 
was a beautiful plot of meadow, watered with a clear 
trout stream, and beyond rose some fertile fields of their 
own, which, by shutting out all other objects, gave an 
air of rural retirement to the little scene; while they had, 
at all times, the satisfaction of seeing their favourite horse 
and cow from their parlour-window, enjoying themselves 
in the rich pasture. 

The old gentleman reminded me strongly, by his ap- 
pearance, of his venerable father, but was evidently of a 
shrewder and more active spirit. His wife was the sensi- 
ble motherly matron; but their danghters were the royal 
flowers of their little paradise. They were just what is 
well understood in the north by bonny lasses. The elder, 
a fine blue-eyed girl, about twenty: her countenance, a 
living picture of amiability—its general cast, placid and 
gentle; but, when touched with fancy and emotion, light- 
ing up with a cordial gleam of spirit, bright affection, 
and admiration of intellectual greatness. The younger, 
about nineteen, somewhat less, somewhat stouter, with 
sharper features, not less expressive of feeling and en- 
thusiasm, but of greater vivacity; an eye that kindled 
with a spark of satirical humour; lips that drew back 
at the least touch of mirth; and a whole air that spoke a 
genuine love of fun. Having spent their time, since they 
left school, principally at home, they had studied mankind 
chiefly in books. They had traced the great outline of 
history. It was a constant recreation. They had in- 
dulged freely in general reading ; and, having mixed only 
with some of the most respectable families of the neigh- 
bourhood, they had a polish of manners, and yet a sim- 
plicity and frankness that can rarely be found united in 
busier or more fashionable scenes. They knew little of the 
wild vagaries and high rhodomontade of general romance, 
and, therefore, were not tainted with its Utopian fancies 
and morbidity of sentiment: but they were enthusiasts n 
poetry ; and embodied in themselves all that generosity 
of mind which prompts to friendly and philanthropic 
deeds: that honour, which shrinks from every thing mean 
or ingrate which poetry inspires, but which the com- 
munications of fashionable life too commonly destroy. 
But what pleased me the most, they were themselves poets 
and botanists. The beauty of nature seems early to have 
found its way into their hearts; and the strains of those 
happy spirits, who have succeeded in bringing that beauty 
home to our firesides, had, therefore, won their warmest 
admiration. Our living bards, the pre-eminent in the 
most triumphant age of polite literature, but especially 
of poetry—an age which has sent forth a host of masters 
in that delightful art, almost equal to the whole collective 
band of every period and realm, carrying the muses for- 
ward gloriously and irresistibly on their shoulders to the 
temple of perfection : Scott and Byron, Moore and Southey, 
Campbell and Cornwall, Wordsworth, Crabbe, Wiffen, 
Wilson, and an almost countless army of British genius, 
were as familiar to them as their own thoughts: with 
such too of our old and exquisite bards as had fallen in 
their way ; with Chaucer, Gower, Spencer, Dundas, Hall, 
the gentle Surrey, and some others, they were acquainted, 
and felt all the pathos and beauty of their simple but most 





natural strains. With minds thus formed, they had becn 
to each other a world of society; and, with such united 
incentives, they had traversed their native scenes in every 
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direction, and were well aware of the sylvan, tranquil, 
pastoral beauties, with which they so remarkably abound. 


Their young, quick, conscious spirits, drank in bliss 
Each sight, sound, odour of the joyous spring; 
The snow-piled cloud, hung in the blue abyss; 
The cuckoo’s merriment; the mingling 
Of thousand fragant scents, in gales that kiss 
Young leaves, and dewy nodding flowers, and fling 
Their rich aroma forth upon the air, 
To greet, amidst the wild, the lingering passenger. 


They were, in short, girls that could enter into their do- 
mestic duties with a seeming relish and stability of atten- 
tion; could take up a book and be happy; or wending 
away, with a party of merry friends, into some of their 
beautiful and secluded scenery; and, lolling on a green 
bank, by a chiming stream, with trees for their canopy, 
the green sward for their table, and birds for their min- 
strels, spread forth their feast—give way to the dreams 
of poetry, or the merriment of innocent loving hearts, 
and make a temporary heaven upon earth. I need not 
say, that the happiest hours of my life were those I spent 
with them in such a manner; but, as my paper is growing 
too long, I shall close for the present with specimens of 
their poetry. 


WE PART, TO MEET AGAIN. 


When the low heart is sad and deep, 
And tears are flowing fast; © 
When memory bids the young heart weep 
For moments that are past: 
Sweet to the soul the whispering 
Of hope and promise, when 
Fancy’s soft fairy voices sing, 
** We part to meet again.” 


When souls are linked in union sweet, 
And sorrows laid to rest; 
When radiant eyes of meaning meet, 
And friendly hands are press’d: 
Oe’r scenes like these should fortune fling 
The severing storm, oh! then 
Hope’s sweet enchanting voices sing, 
** We part to meet again.” 
ELLEN. 





EVENING. 


Though the hues of the morning are splendid and bright, 
And her gales are fresh, and her odours young; 

And the vales seem bathed with a living light, 
In every dew-drop hung: 

Though cool is the wing of the balmy air, 

And though every flower is budding fair, 

And the mountain waves are murmuring where 
The sweetest of songs are sung. 


Though noon may boast of her brightest gem, 
Of her liquid light and her whelming blaze; 
And may wreathe her peerless diadem 
With a circle of dazzling rays: 
Though never may wealth of hallowed shrine, 
Nor ocean caves, nor earthly mine, 
Glitter with splendor so pure as thine 
When the magie of glory plays. 


Yet the calmness of evening is lovelier far, 
When the golden sun hath sunk in the sea, 
And the clear blue sky, and the sparkling star, 
Speak, Lord, alone of thee. 
*Tis the “still small voice” when thou art known, 
*Tis earth half veiled, and before thy throne, 
Where the humbled spirit is meekly shown, 
From man and his passions free. 


Yes, Lord! ’tis an hour which thy spirit has blest, 
Thou hast hallowed its silence—its calm is thine own; 
Aud when day’s giddy tumult is hushed to rest, 
Our souls breathe a holier tone: 
And dreams of a brighter and happier sphere, 
Aud of beings more pure than the purest here, 
And heavenly hopes, unmingled with fear, 
Descend at this hour alone. 


KA'PE. 














To be continued in our next. 
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THE WATER LILY. 


(orrernaL.] 





Unrivalled princess of the silver lake, 

The slow canal, still pool, and rushy brake, 
When radiant morning opes her azure eyes, 
From her green couch see lovely Nymphea rise! 
And as her form the liquid glass divides, 

In raptured wonder gaze the adoring tides, 

Lave her white neck, in virgin beauty fair, 

And braid, with lucid gems, her golden hair: 
Where’er she moves unnumbered swains attend, 
And, with submissive love, around her bend, 
Watch her gay smile, inhale the rising sighs, 
And view the beauty with delighted eyes. 

The passing breeze forgets awhile to blow, 

And Naiads wonder in the deeps below. 

But when grey evening tints the hazy west, 
And twilight shadows tremble on her breast, 
Chill’d by the sighing gales that round her blow, 
She folds her green vest o’er a neck of snow, 
Bends her soft cheek, unused the storm to brave, 
And sleeps in silence on the tranquil wave ! 


JEMIMA. 
PASTORAL STANZAS. 
(FROM LORENZO DE’ MEDICI, BY W. ROSCOE, ESQ.) 
—_——- 


The other morn [ took my round 
Amidst my garden’s sweet retreat, 

What time the sunbeam touch’d the ground, 
With its soft reviving heat; 


There on my favourite flow’ry bed 
I cast my scarcely waken’d sye, 
Where mingling roses, white and red, 
All in the bloom of beauty vie. 


Some, leaf by leaf their filmy fold, 
I saw expanding to the sun ; 

First close compress’d, then half unroll’d, 
Till all the tender task was done. 


Some younger still, could scarcely burst 
Their cruder buds; and some there were 

That veil’d their softer charms, nor durst 
Intrust them to the early air. 


And some had drunk the morning sky, 
And fell to earth a vernal shower; 
And thus I saw them riseand die 
In the brief limits of an hour. 


And when, their faded glory past, 
All strewn abroad, they met my eyes, 
A tender thought my mind o’ercast, 
How youth departs, and beauty flies, 


———--> >  — 


A “FAIR” DISPUTE. 
— 

It happened one day, as two striplings at college 
Were bragging alike of their learning and knowledge, 
A quibble arose, and the feud running high, 
The decision was left to a gentleman by. 
’T was a question which any logician might vex, 
“If the black female race could be call’d the fair sex?” 
Will argued, that none, with the blessings of sight, 
Could be such dull fools as to say black was white. 
His friend, though he could not refuse such admission, 
Now stated the case by another position: 





* You will grant me, I know, though your reason be hot, 

That black ladies must either be fair or must not. 

If they do not belong to the fair sex, why, brother, 

*Tis plain that the creatures must be of some other ; 

And since but two genders to mortals are given, 

You see the conclusion to which we are driven ; 

Hehice the upshot is clear, I repeat it again, 

If they’re not of the fair sex, they surely are men !” 

Will argued once more; but the umpire (in spite 

Of the libel he knew must attach to his sight) 

Yet resolved, after weighing both sides, to declare, 

That women, though sable their skin, may be fair. 
NIGRAPHILITE, 





Natural History. 


THE MERMAID. 
—- 

We are indebted to the master of one of his Majesty’s 
ships of war for the drawing of the Mermaid, as exhibited 
at Cape Town, whence the annexed wood-cut_ is taken.— 
Our readers are aware of our scepticism upon this subject ; 
but at any rate it is a curious point in natural history to 
have the picture of whatever has been brought forward as 
a proof of the existence of this disputed creature ; and we 
certainly feel infinitely indebted to the kindness which has 
enabled us to present this print from the testimony of an 
eye-witness, whose situation (though perhaps not a suffi. 
cient naturalist to detect a nice imposture) places him 
above the suspicion of either ignorant credulity or errone- 
ous representation. The account given of this extraordi. 
nary animal by its captors is, that it was caught on the 
coast of Japan; and our correspondent mentions that its 
face is frightfully distorted, as if it had died in excruti- 
ating pain. ¢ 











The Mermaid.—Sir: As you have taken some notice of 
this much-agitated subject, you may, perhaps,’ find a cor- 
ner in your paper for the insertion of the othe fora 
passage, which I have extracted from ‘* worthy Master 

eachain’s” ‘*Compleat Gentlemen,” and which will 
robably gratify some, if not every reader of yours, who 
is, like myself, A Lover of Curiosities. 
** Excellent is that contemplation, to consider how nar 
ture (rather the Almighty Wisdome) by an unsearchable 








and stupendious work, sheweth us in the sea the likenesse 
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and shapes, not only of land-creatures, as elephants, 
horses, dogs, hogs, calves, hares, snails, &c. but of fowls 
in the ayr—as hawks, swallows, vultures, and a number 
the like; yea, it affordette us men and women; and 
among men, even the monk: but hereof see Junius in 
lease, Alex. ab Alexandro, 

is appended the marginal 
note: **At Swartwale, near Brill, in Holland, is to be seen 
a mermaid’s dead body hanging up.”—pp. 68 and 69. 


his: Batavia; and, if you 
with some others.”—To whic 


Edit. 1°61. 


Since we prepared the above notice, its subject, the 
Mermaid, has arrived in London; and we rejoice that the 
public will have an opportunity of forming a judgment 
upon it. !mmediately on being passed at the Custom- 


house, it is, we are informed, to be shown to his Majesty, 
and afterwards exhibited. From an inspection, it may be 


added to the preceding particulars and print, that the 


length is two feet ten inches; that the lower extremity 
resembles the salmon, with the tail rather mere curved up 
than in our sketch, and the fins more natural than our 
engraver has represented them ; that the upper half is like 


the Ourang Outang; and that the proprietor paid five 
thousand dollars for his ** beautiful maid” in India.— 


Literary Gazette. 





Correspondence. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—A few days since, I was informed by a friend, that 
a deaf and dumb girl, twelve years of age (living in Car- 
penter’s-row) was nightly in the habit of inaposing upon the 
weak and the credulous of both sexes, by pretending to relate 
to them their future destinies; and, as I have ever been natu- 
rally interested in all that relates to those who are (with 
myself) thus afflicted, I immediately determined to visit this 
second Mother Shipton, and have personal proof of her im- 
positions, in order that I might do what I could to put a stop 
to her farther wickedness; I accordingly (at the hour when 
her preternatural information was sold for the benefit of her 
deluded customers) sallied forth with my friend to this den 
of infamy and vice, which is properly situated up an entry, 
dark as the understandings of her customers, and filthy as 
the information they obtain from her. On entering the door, 
the first object that attracted my observation was the pre- 
siding fairy of the place; she appeared to be, as before de- 
scribed to me, a girl twelve or thirteen years old, with a face 
on which vice had already began to spread its hateful and 
disgusting lineaments. She had a sort of half-silly cast in her 
eyes, which were dark, and would have been expressive, but 
that late hours and dissipation had taken away all their lustre, 
and gave a deadly sallowness to her complexion; and added 
to this, her hair was-suffered to hang in neglected flakes (I 
cannot say curls) upon her forehead, and down her neck, the 
the colour of which was scarcely distinguishable through the 
dirt and filth which had collected there for weeks, or perhaps 
months. She was seated upon a high, broken-backed chair, 
and before her stood a small, round, creachy table, on which 
she attempted to scrawl some cabalistical characters, with a 
piece of pipe-clay she had in her hand. By herside sat another 
withered beldame, who put me forcibly in mind cf the 
Witches in Macbeth, and who, my friend gave me to under- 
stand, acted as her interpreter. Around these were seated 
seven or eight females and males, who were each waiting 
with impatience until it was their turn to have the book of 
fate unfolded to them by the cunning girl. Having seated 
myself along with the rest, I waited until it came to my turn, 
and then sat to have my fortune told. It was not customary 
tosay any thing when any one went up, and therefore they were 
hot either of them surprised at my not having spoken from 
my entering the place. She consequently commenced, as my 
friend informed me, by saying, through the interpreter, that 
Thad just been talking with my sweetheart, and that when 
I went home, I should hear strange news; but it is unneces- 
sary I should tire your patience by relating the various false- 
hoods that were told to me and to others; sttffice it to say, 
that before I came out, I let them know I was deaf and dumb 
too, a piece of information their foresight had not discovered 
tothem; and that I did then and have since made several 
inquiries respecting this little unfortunate profligate, by 
which I find that she is ignorant of every thing, since she 
can neither write nor read, and has been brought up in this 
way by her father (who is deaf and dumb) to answer his own 
vileends. 1 think this is a case that the magistrates should 
investigate; but my motive in relating it to you was to fur- 
nish one other argument, amongst the many that hat ealready 
been produced, to show the importance of having an asylum, 





| poor little wretch, if she had ever been instructed in the laws 


assistance to so vile a work; but as it is, she is plunging 
headlong into perdition, without seeing the precipice on which 
she stands. Oh! ye who so anxiously lend your assistance, 
and bestow your money, in promoting mjssionary societies 
for spreading Christianity abroad, will ye not cast one glance 
at the many unfortunate beings who are perishing for want 
of instruction at home; yea, even in your sight, and at your 
very door? Give but a fraction of what you yearly bestow 
for this purpose, and it will be accomplished; whereas you 
are now liable, and justly liable, to reproaches. You will 
then daily and hourly receive blessings; blessings which will 
be wafted up even to the throne of the Most High, who will 
reward you. A FRIEND TO THE UNFORTUNATE. 
Monday, September 23. 
A SRL EE PS TOE IE 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—Being naturally fond of scribbling (*¢ for now each 
desperate blockhead dares to write,”) I should more free 
quently contribute to your valuable miscellany, were it 
not for the publicity I should incur, which is such that 
my female delicacy revolts at the idea. Can I submit to 
be seen and known by every one when I put a letter into 
your box? No: my modesty will not allow of it. But 
such is actually the case in the present situation of your 
box ; concealment is impossible ; your whole figure may be 
seen by those who chance to be in your office. Permit 
me then, Sir, for my own sake, and for that of my female 
friends, to suggest the following improvement, the benefit 
of which I make no doubt your own sagacity will imme- 
diately discover. Could you not prevail upon Mr. Willan, 
of Boid-street, to let you have a pane of his window, in 
which you might place a box ; so that, while supposed to 
be engaged in examining the new publications, you might 
gently, unheeded, and unregarded, slip in your letter, and 
pass away without attracting the attention of the bystanders. 
—I beg leave to subscribe myself your humble, and I 
hope soon to add, obliged admirer, 

JULIA. 
We willingly insert the foregoing note; but must add 
that we have no pretensions to ask the proposed favour 
from Mr. Willan. Perhaps our fair correspondent would 
make interest in our favour.—-/dit. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin,—The writer of this begs to be informed, through 
the medium of the Kaleidoscope, whether it be possible 
for an individual to make himself master of the art of Ste- 
nography without the aid of an instructor; and, if so, 
which of the systems now extant is best adapted to the 
purpose ? 1 am, yours, &c. W.N. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—It has often occurred to me that a Historical 
Sketch of the diffrent Practitioners in Medicine in this 
large town might not be an unacceptable gift to the pub- 
lic, who would thus become acquainted with their literary 
attainments before studying medicine ; of the time they 
devoted to its study before obtaming their degrees and di- 
plomas ; and the college that conferred their honours ; and 
the time they have since devoted to, and the opportunities 
they have had for, acquiring experience in practice. 

Knowledge of this kind, Mr. Editor, must be very im- 
portant to the public, who will be enabled to judge of the 
pretensions of the various candidates for practice; and pe- 
culiarly so at present, when itis supposed that there are 
many in town, and some of them in public situations, who 
want the necessary passports to such oftices, or who may 
have obtained their credentials from colleges which are no 
less disgraceful to the present enlightened age than de- 


7 | 
of God; if she had ever been taught a knowledge of her bible, ! 
would have known she was acting wiekedly in lending her | 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Just published, in a small ‘Volume, &vo. a 
N improved KEY to the Exercises of the last edition 
4. of LE BRETHON’S GUIDE to the French Language. 
To be had in Liverpool of Evans, Chegwin, and Hall, 
ONLY, No. 15, Castle-street. 


hit Chat. 


Retaliation.—Amongst the facetie of Charles the 
Second’s days it was the custom when a gentleman drank 
a lady’s health as a toast, by way of doing her greater 
honour, to throw some part of his dress into the fire, an 
example which his companions were bound to follow by 
consuming the same article of their apparel, whatever it 
might be. One of his friends perceiving at a tavern dinner 
that Sir Charles Sedley had on a very rich lace cravat, 
when he named his toast, committed his cravat to the 
flames, as a burnt-offering to the temporary divinity, and 
Sir Charles and the rest of the party were obliged todo the 
same. The poet bore his loss with great composure, ob- 
serving it was a good joke, but that he would haveas good 
aone some other time. He watched therefore his oppor- 
tunity, when the same party was assembled on a subse- 
quent occasion, and drinking off a bumper to the health 
of Nell Gwynne or some other beauty of the day, he called 
the waiter, and ordering a tooth-drawer into the room, 
whom he kad previously brought to the tavern for the 
purpose, made him draw a decayed tooth which long had 
plagued him. The rules of good-fellowship, as then in 
force, clearly required that every one of the company 
should have a tooth drawn also, but they very naturally 
expressed a hope that Sedley would not be so unmerciful 
as to enforce the law. Deaf, however, to all their remon- 
strances, persuasions, and entreaties, he saw them one 
after another put themselves into the hands of the operator, 
and whilst writhing with pain, added to their torment by 
exclaiming ‘* Patience, gentlemen, patience, you know 
you promised that I should have my frolic too.” 














Ghosts.—Mr. ———, a timid country gentlemen, who 
had been a little practised on, took it into his head that his 
bed-chamber was haunted, and, like jealous husbands, 
was very anxious to ascertain the truth of what he wished 
to be false. ‘The servants were all alarmed, except a 
druuken fellow, his groom, who volunteered to sit up in 
the room, if he would give him some wine to raise Iris 
spirits—which showed that he was not afraid of them. 
His master, though his charity in this article commonly 
began and ended at home, at length consented, and plaeed 
him at his post with a bottle of wine before him. In the 
morning, the first inquiry was: ** Well, have you seen 
any thing?” ** Yes,’’ was the reply, ** I saw the bed-curtain 
move.” ‘Any thing else?” ‘* No, Sir; but it’s all 

our fault.” ** My fault, how?” ‘* Why, if you had 
lett me another bottle, I should have SEEN as much again !” 








CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


Braughts. 


SITUATION LXIII. 








(Number 19 of Sturges.) 





Black to move and White wins. 
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grading to those who accept their fictitious honours.—Let 
it be mentioned in your notices to correspondents, whether | 
my services will be accepted.—Yours, &c. | 





for the instruction of these unfortunates, in thistown. This 





PHILANTHROPOS. | 















THE PLAY. 
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and has gradually increased from a small beginnin The royal gallery of paintings, in one of the buildings 

The Crabveller. to its present magnitude. The rooms are fitted > of the conte, desieetd the early attention of the strat. 

[NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.} like other royal German residences, in a sumptuous | ger, being the second, if second to any, in Europe, 

MEMORANDA, but antique style. From it, a covered way leads to | As early as George the First, the Electors of Saxony 

DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, the Hof-Capelle, the head Roman Catholic church, ; were lovers of the fine arts, and purchasers of cele. 

MADE ON A which is certainly the greatest ornament of the city, | brated paintings. Augustus III. added greatly to the 

TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, | 204d probably the finest church in Germany. It is of | collections of his predecessors by the purchase of the 

COMPRISING free-stone; the foundation was laid in 1739, and the | gallery of the Duke of Modena, in which was the cele. 


Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 

East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 

and France, 

IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818, 


(Continued from our last.) 


SAXONY, 

KINGDOM OF,—AND PRUSSIAN PROVINCES OF. 

On the 11th of September I left Potsdam for 
Beelitz 23, Treuenbriitzen 2, luterbock 2, Annaburg 
4, Cusdorf 34, Grosenhayn 3, Dresden 4; total from 
Berlin 25} German, or 114 English miles, 

The road is paved to the second named town, which 
contains nearly 3700 inhabitants, who are chiefly 
employed in the woollen manufactories, The neigh- 
bourhood abounds with fine oaks. Near Iuterbock 
lies Grosbeeren, rendered celebrated by Vandamme’s 
defeat by the Crown Prince of Sweden, in August, 
1813. The handsome town of Grosenhayn contains 
several large cotton factories: it has 4500 people, and 
is on a small stream called the Réder. Our postillion 
exchanged the blue and orange livery of Prussia for 
the long yellow coat and large cocked hat of Saxony, 
which kingdom here commenced. There was some- 
thing, both in the countenances of the inhabitants and 
in the appearance of the villages, in Saxony, which I 
at least fancied bore resemblance to those of my native 
country; and my recollection turned back with plea- 
sure to that early period of time when both nations 
were nearly allied. An excellent paved road, bor- 
dered with trees, reached to Dresden, where I arrived 
the next day at the Hotel de Baviére, 

Dresden, the capital of the now small kingdom of 
Saxony, is pleasantly situated on the river Elbe, by 
which it communicates with Bohemia, and with the 
towns of Wittenberg, Magdeburg, and Hamburg. 
Although the surrounding land is very fruitful, and 
the air in general pure, the weather is said in spring 
to be exceedingly changeable, and often injurious, 
owing to the numerous mountains in the immediate 
vicinity of the city. The people have a very healthy 
appearance, yet it usually happens that the number of 
deaths exceeds that of births, the former having been iu 
the last century 187,006, and the latter only 156,548 ; 
in one year the births were 1855, the deaths 2134, and 
the marriages 565. The inhabitants, exclusive of 
military, are estimated at 55,000, of which about 5000 
with the royal family are Roman Catholics, and the 
remainder, with few exceptions, Lutherans. 

The Neu Stadt, or uew city, which is strongly for- 
tified, as is the old one partially, is separated from 
the latter by the river, over which there is a beautiful 
stone bridge of seventeen arches, 550 feet in length. 
Over the centre arch is placed the Crucifixion; the 
cross is covered with copper, and on the pedestal is 
this inscription : 

Alexander I. restituit, 
Joh. Georg II. Elector 
Aere fudit, 
Fried. August 
Rex 
Ornavit, et lapide 
Substuxit.* 

The suburb of Frederick-stadt is divided from the 
town by another small stream called the Weisseritz, 
The streets are tolerably well paved and spacious, and 
there are several open squares for market-places, 
The houses are in general large and lofty, and being 
built of stone, have a very substantial appearance. 
The Schloss, or castle, was founded by Otto, iu 1189, 





* Alexander I. restored it—the Elector Joh. George II. co- 
veued it with brass—King Ferd, Augustus ornamented it, and 
repaired the stone-work, 





building completed by Chiaveri, at an expense of 
£147,225. This beautiful structure, standing on an 
Open space on the quay of the river, near the bridge, 
and being considerably elevated by a bold flight of 
steps, has a most magnificent appearance. Over the 
principal entrance, which is under the steeple, are the 
words,—“ D.O.M. Hance sacram edem Augustus III. 
condidit MDCCLIV.” The latter is in the Italian 
style, 303 feet high, and crowned by a gilt cross, of 
immense size. The flat roof is covered with copper, 
and round it stand the figures of 64 apostles and 
saints, executed in stone by Marielli, from drawings 
by Torelli; that of Judas is beautifully wrought. 
At each side of the portal are colossal statues of the 
four evangelists, with their attributes. The interior 
is an oblong square, 330 feet long and 225 broad, or- 
namented with a circular range of white marble pillars, 
which form the principal, and divide it from the two 
side churches and four corner chapels. The high 
altar and six smaller ones are of Silesian marble, the 
former embellished with a painting of the Ascension, 
by Mengs, 33 feet by 16. It is a masterly perform. 
ance, and, with the surrounding ornaments, is said to 
have cost £4500. This altar exhibits simplicity 
without plainness, and richness devoid of show. The 
organ is by the celebrated Silbermann, and in the full 
choir are two male and two female Italian singers. J 
was present when high mass was performed before the 
royal family ;—the grandeur of the building, the num- 
ber and splendid dresses of the priests, the exquisite 
music, particularly the sulemn and silvery-toned organ, 
with the fine and powerful singing, made it one of the 
most impressive services I ever attended. 

The Frauen, or church of the Holy Virgin, in the 
Neumarkt, the oldest church, and one of the most 
ancient buildings in the city, is deserving of attention, 
owing to the architecture, and the beauty and ori- 
ginality of its construction. Jt is of a circular form, 
with four porticos, under which are the entrances. 
The ceiling is composed of eight arches, large and 
small alternately, resting on massy pillars. The 
majestic dome is an ornament to the whole neighbour- 
hood, and affords the stranger a complete panorama 
of the beautiful country, through which the glossy 
surface of the river may be traced for many miles. 
The great altar is carved in wood, and represents our 
Saviour praying on the Mount of Olives, with his 
three sleeping attendants; at a distance Jerusalem is 
seen, and his betrayer approaching, whilst an angel 
descends to support his drooping spirit. On each 
side are statues of Moses and Aaron, which, with the 
ornamental parts of the altar, are richly gilt. Over it 
is the elegant organ by Silbermann, which has three 
manuals, 44 registers, and 6100 pipes. 

The church of the Holy Cross, which was burnt 
down in the course of six hours by the bombardment 
in 1760, has been rebuilt, in a dull and heavy style. 
It is capable of holding 4000 people. 

The Rath-house is a plain, well-proportioned build- 
ing, the ground-floor of which is appropriated to a 
market, and the upper rooms to the city magistrates, 
At the front is,—® Auspiciis. Frid, Aug. Pol, Elector 
Saxon. P. P. Optimi. Pii. Fel. Hanc Curiam extruxit 
Senatus Dresd.” 

The Rath-house of the Neustadt is a stone building 
of three stories, The destruction of the former, and 
erection of the present one, are thus notified, “ D.O.S. 
Pietatis et bonarum artium officinam ferali incendio 
a0. MDCLXXXV d. VI Aug. cum tota pene civitate 
in cineres versam primum voluit restaurarier munifica 
amplissimi Senatus cura. Ao. MDCLXXXVI.’* 


* This seat of piety and the liberal arts, which was, with 
almost the whole city, consumed in the fatal conflagration of 
1685, was restored by the care and munificence of the most 
noble Senate, 1686. 








brated Night and four others by Corregio, fur £292,500; 
of the Raphael-gallery at Piacenza, for £8500; and of 
the Magdalena of Corregio (only 17% inches by 133 
inches) for £6500. His researches were not confined 
to the productions of the Italian pencil, but other 
countries of Europe were visited, and their most 
valuable paintings secured, without regard to price, 
The apartments, which are covered with green damask, 
and ornamented with gilt cornices, are divided into aq 
outer and inner gallery, the former containing 827 
works, mostly of the German, Flemish, and French 
schools; the latter 357, chiefly those of Italian mas. 
ters. In the inner room are also drawings in crayons, 
amongst which are 157 portraits by the celebrated 
Carriera Rosalba, eleven by Raphael Mengs, with por. 
traits of Rotari and Lepoti, and six others in enamel, 
The grand total is about 1400 paintings of nearly 400 
masters. In this brilliant collection the followin 

may be particularly noticed : “The Madonna di San 
Sisto” of Raphael, 93 feet by 7 feet. The Holy Virgin, 
with the infant Saviour on her right arm, stands upon 
a light cloud ; on her right is a Pope in a white tunie, 
with a pallium of gold thrown over it, and the triple. 
crowned mitre at bis feet ; on the left is St. Barbara 
kneeling, her eyes cast downwards, apparently ob. 
serving two cherubs, who rest upon a platform at the 
foot of the painting, and whose countenances are in 
the highest degree simple and artless, At each side is 
a green curtain, drawn back, showing a glory, in whose 
light an innumerable quantity of angels are lost. 
This sublime picture was painted for the church of 
the cloister of San Sisto in Piacenza, which was founded 
by Pope Pius V. and whose altar it embellished.*— 
By the same master is the far-famed St. George and the 
Dragon, for which Augustus III. paid the sum of 13,000 
ducats, A similar style, particularly in his Madonna, 
may be traced in the works of Julio Romano.—Corregio, 
whose performances, by an almost imperceptible tran. 
sition, unite the two opposite principles of light and 
shade, may be studied in his Virgin and Child on the 
Throne, called the * St. Francis,” surrounded by St. 
John, St. Catharine, St. Anthony of Padua, and St, 
Francis cf Assisi; and iu a most superb painting, 
known by the name of the St. Sebastian; and more 
particularly in his ‘ Heilige Nacht” (the holy night) 
in which the shepherds are aduring the new-born child, 
This exquisite picture produced the painter only forty 
dollars (£6 10s.) The Magdalena I shall describe 
more particularly: she lies carelessly upon the ground, 
wrapped to the bosom in a blue garment, her head 


leaning upon her right arm, and reading attentively a 


book. Her light hair falls upon and partly hides ber 
breast. Av anointing cup stands near her, and in the 
back ground are rocks covered with bushes, and from 
which a small spring flows, This painting is executed 
with peculiar softness and delicacy.—The grandeur of 
Michael Angelo’s taste, as well as his power of exhi- 
biting character and beauty, especially of young and 
female forms, are seen in his St. Sebastian and in the 
sleeping Jesus, The chief excellence of this artist 
consists in the greatness of his manner and the sub- 
limity of his conceptions.—Of the two Caraccis, are 
the Repose, by Louis; Genius of Glory, Christ with 
the crown of thorns, St. Matthew, and the “ Opera 
del? Elimosina,” by Hannibal, all remarkable for their 
strength of feeling and judgment.—The brilliant co- 
louring of Titian, whose charm lies in adapting to 
each portrait its own peculiar properties, appears in 
the Queen of Cyprus, his mistress, and daughter 
Lavinia; the family of Duke Alfonso; “ Christo della 
Moneta;” and in his Venus reclining; she is playing 





* There isan admirable engraving of this painting (from 
one of a reduced size by Mrs. Seidelman, of Dresden) ex¢- 
cuted by Miller, of Stutgardt. 
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on a flute, a youth standing at her feet, and Cu- 
id placing a garland on her head.—Equally re- 
markable is the Venus of Guido Reni, in the act of 
handing ber son an arrow. In this picture, although 
considerably injured, there is much sublimity and 
simplicity ; a spirit of grace and pride seems seated 
upon the furehead, whilst a heart of innocence and 
good-humour 1s dancing on the lips. The whole is 
wrapt in a clear ethereal light, which surrounds it.— 
The same effect is apparent iv a group, in which the 
Virgin is sitting with the child on her bosom, whom 
two saiuts are adoring. In another, the infant is 
sleeping vn a red cushion, whilst an angel, holding a 
cross, is hovering near it, and Mary on her knees is 
watching it. The figure of the latter appears, as near 
as possible, reality.—Albani, the friend of Guido, and 
pupil of Caracci, has immortalized the triumph of 
Galataa. His seatiment is also beautifully and softly 
displayed in the birth of Christ, and the Rest on the 
fight from Egypt.—Another character of the arts 
appears in the easy aud natural works of Hans Hol- 
bein, whose portraits of Luther and bis wife, half 
figures, are full of life and expression.-—Albert Direr’s 
pencil has carried the feeling uf devotiun to its highest 
pitch in his paiating of an altar, near which Mary 
sits with the child, with St, Catharine and St. Michael 
at herside’ His Bearing of the Crass, Dying Virgin, 
Hermit at Prayer, and the Adoratioa, are all pictures 
full of faith and religion. 

But to return to the Italian schoo!.—Guercino’s Lot 
flying from the consuming Sodom, Cephalus weeping 
for Procris, and Venus fur Adonis, are true and cor- 
rect representations.—Of Caro Dolci, are the Last 
Supper and St. Cecilia-—Of Leonardo da Vinci are, 
the Head of John the Baptist, the Centurion, and the 
Finding of Moses.— By P. Mazzuoli(Parmigiano) is the 
highly-beautiful “Madonna della Rosa.” The mother is 
looking earnestly at the child, her countenanee exhi- 
biting the very picture of virgin innocence and mo- 
desty. The infant has one hand upon a globe (pro- 
hably to show his victory over the world) and hulds 
in the other a rose,—Near it is a piece stalen from 
nature, by Trevisani, The infant Savioar is sleeping 
in a ‘cradle, as his mother lifts ap the curtain, and 
shows the almost living child to St. John, who comes 
to worship him.—Of the originals of Rembrandt is 
the Rape of Ganymede, true and strongly painted, 
but rather rough. The same truth and expression, 
but with more endearing attraction, appear in a piece 
representing his danghter holding a pink, and the 
painter himself attired as an officer, on whose knee is 
his wife, presenting him with a glass of beer.—Of 
Rubeus’s powerful and brilliant pencil, a Lion Hunt, 
Meleager and the courageous Clelia, and particularly 
the Roman woman swimming across the Tiber, deserve 
aitention. Also, his Neptune’s “ Quus ego!” is a work 
fullof life and spirit. It represents an old but power- 
ful man, moderating with his trident the raging sea; 
his horses turn their fierce heads towards him, and 
three nymphs, the most beautiful offspring of imagery, 
follow the car of the god. At a distance are vessels 
combating with the storm, whilst a giant is seen flying 
through the air. The whole proves iu the highest 
degree the romantic character of Rubens.—Amongst 
80 many gems, it is impossible to seleet all which are 
worthy of admiration; but [ willstill name the Stuart 
fanily, and portrait of old Parr, by Vandyck; Flight 
iito Egypt, by Boll; Offering of Isaac, by And. del 
Sarto; Bearing of the Cross, by Paul Veronese ; 
Holy Family, and several landscapes, by Dietrich; 
the Ariadne and Cybele of Angelica Kaufmany.—tn 
sjort, the art may be seen almost from its first at- 
tempts, and in progressive improvement. Numerous 
young persons, many of whom were females, were 
employed in making copies, which any artist is allowed 
to do. 

Strangers are admitted daily, from nine to one, and 
from two till five, on merely purchasing a catalogue 
at the door; and those who have an iutroduction to 
the inspector, Demiany, will find that gentleman ex- 
tremely polite and attentive. 

Unuer the picture gallery is the valuable collection 
of casts from the antiques, by Mengs, They are 





ranged in two apartments, in the centre of which are 
colossal figures of the “ two prisoners from Phrygia,” 
and two lions, as large as life. The other subjects are 
from the most valuable pieces at Rome, Naples, Por- 
tici, Florence, Mailand, Turin (lately at Paris) Vienna, 
Manich, Sans Souci, and Wilton-house.—In the La:. 
reliefs is the Birth of a Child, the original of which 
is on the coffin of St. Zenobius, in the metropolitan 
church at Florence. The composition of the whole, 
the grouping of the figures, the expression in the fea- 
tures, and the perspective are very striking. There 
is also a beautiful copy of a representation of the bicth 
of our Saviour, from a group said to be in the chureh 
“Santissima Annuotiata” at Florence.—This is open 
at the same hours as the picture gallery. 


(To be continued in our neat. ) 


PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 
———- 

It is well known that an independent colony has been 
formed in Pitcairn’s Island, in the Pacific Ocean, by the 
mutineers of the Bounty, commanded by Captain Bligh, 
and that the only population of the island consists of the 
mutineers, and their descendants by some Otaheitan 
females they had married. The following particulars 
respecting this interesting colony are from the private 
journal of the American whale-ship, Russell, Captain 
Arthur, of New Bedford: 

March 8, 1822.—Lat. 24. 30, S. long. 129. 25. W., light 
airs from S, E. steering S. W. by S. and S.S, W.3 at mid- 
night hove to; at day light saw Pitcairn’s Island, bearing 
S. by E. seven or eight leagues off stood for it, and when 
we were witiin about three or four miles of the shore, were 
boarded by the most interesting crew of voung men that 
we had ever seen; at noon we lay a-back near the land. 
All I had otherwise read and learned respecting the 
inhabitants of Pitcairn’s Island, induced me to have the 
following notice posted in the forepart of our ship, before 
we had any communication with the islanders: 

**It is the impression of the Russell’s owners, that the 
mast part of her company were from respectable families, 
and it is desirable that their conduct towards the islanders 
should verify the opinion. As thisisland has been hitherto 
but little frequented, they will be less susceptible of fraud, 
than a more general intercourse with the world would 
justify. It is desired that every officer and man will ab- 
stain from all licentiousness in word or deed; but will 
treat them kindly, courteously, and with the strictest good 
faith. As profane swearing has become an unfashionable 
thing even on board a man of war, it is quite time it were 
laid aside by whalemen, particularly at this time. As 
these islanders have been taught to adore their maker, and 
are not accustomed to hear his name blasphemed, they 
were shocked with horror when they hoomt some of the 
crew of an American ship swear, and said it was against 
the laws of their God, their country, and their con- 
science.” 

Ship Russell, March 9.—Pleasant weather; at 2 Pp. ™., 
went on shore accompanied by Captain Arey, in his boat; 
as the islanders’ boat wanted repairing, we took her on 
deck, and before the next morning had her done, to the 
grateful satisfaction of our new friends. The islanders 
went on shore in one of our boats; Captain Arey, taking 
five, and we the other five; our landing was effected muc 
easier under the skilful direction of our new pilots than 
could otherwise have been done. 

Previous to leaving the ship, bread and butter was put 
on the table, and they were invited to eat, but they re- 
fused, alleging that it was their fast-day ; however, after 
some importunity and inquiry whether I thought it would 
be any harm to them, and being assured in the negative, 
they partook, though slightly, and not till after they had 
implored a blessing, And after their repast was finished, a 
hymn and prayer were offered up with great devotional 
propriety. 

On our landing, the Hill of Difficulty was to be ascend- 
ed—a job I could not myself have performed in less than 
two or three hours: it was done in much less time with 
the assistance of a steady young man, named Robert 
Young, who helped me almost every step. When we ar- 
rived at the top, we appeared to be at least 300 feet above 
the surtace of the water; having gone up a zigzag path, 
the boat appeared almost directly under us. We were 
then'met by the venerable Governor, John Adams, who 


was attended by most of the women and children of the! 


island, and were welcomed to their shores in the most 





artless, yet dignified manner. After resting awhile, we 
were then invited to the village, about half'a mile distant, 
through groves of cocoa-nuts and other trees of a large 
growth, which made an excellent shade. Although we 
came to the village, which was situated on a gentle de- 
clivity, with a sufficient distance between the houses for 
the drying and bleaching of their cloth, the beautiful pros- 
pect, regularity, and neatness of the houses, with the 
joyous and double welcome of its truly hospitable inhabi- 
tants, made the spot enchanting. Soon after our arrival a 
dinner was served up, consisting of two roasted pigs, fowls, 
yams, and plantains; but as they declined partaking with 
us, on account of its being their fast day, we concluded ta 
wait till near sundown, at which time they would be at 
liberty to join us; and when they thought it seasonable, 
we all sat down together, but not till the chief of our kind 
entertainers had asked a blessing in a very impressive 
manner. The return of thanks appeared not less impres- 
sive on the minds of the little community, who were like 
olive branches around the family table. 

After spending the evening—if not the feast of reason, 
at least we had the flow of soul—beds were prepared fox 
noe oe Arey and myself, and J. Adams, having taken 2 
bed in the same chamber, though it was not in his own 
house, we conversed till midnight. Early in the morning, 
our kind female friends were actively employed getting 
breakfast for us, which was ready by seven o’clock ; con- 
sisting of fowls boiled with yams, which made an excellent 
soup; it was geod. and we ate heartily. For our dinner 
we were treated with baked pigs and roasted goats, with a 
large quantity of yams, plaintains, &c. Our people were 
equally well provided for. At three o’clock I returned to 
the shore to go on board, receiving the same kind attention 
in descending the mountain which was paid us when going 
up it. We got into our boats with feelings of gratitude, 
which I was unable to express, towards these good people, 
but not till they made me promise to come on shore again 
before we left the island. 

10th, 11th, and 12th.—Still lying off and on, a part of 
the crew on shore, relieving each other by turns. On the 
12th I again went on shore, and was received and treated 
with every attention. Before noon I returned on board, 
after taking a more affectionate leave than I ever did any 
where exce; tat myhome. I was accompanied on beard by 
John Adams, Dolly Young, and Mary Ann Christian. 
Having received from them a supply of young cocoa-nuts 
and fowls, and made such presents as they wished for and 
we could spare from the ship’s stores, we gaye them a part 
of a bolt of light duck, one axe, two hatchets, four boat- 
knives, a bag of bread, a few bottles of wine, a roll of old 
canvas, a litile grindstone, and a watch. Having now ac- 
complished the business for which we came, our friends, 
after wishing us a good voyage and safe return home, went 
on shore. Captain Arey not having finished watering, 
concluded to stay another day or two, and was anxious for 
us to stay till he was ready, but I was unwilling to lose 
more time. 

Before we leave Pitcairn’s Island it will not be improper 
to make a few observations. The time and manner of its 
colonization are to most general readers well known. John 
Adams and six Otaheitan women are all that is left of the 
Bounty. Forty-nine have been born on the island, two of 
whom are dead, which leaves 53 persons on the island, 
now all in good health without a single exception. There 
are about 11 active young men, whoare ready and willing 
at all times to assist a ship’s crew in procuring wood and 
water, or anr thing else the island affords. J. Adams as- 
sures us, and from what we ourselves saw we have no reason 
to disbelieve him, that the island was inhabited before 
themselves, but at what period it is difficult to conjecture. 
They found, after their arrival, many places were houses 
had stood, burying places, and images representing 2 
human figure, with other indubitable uiarks that they were 
not the first possessors of Pitcairn’s Island. It is, however, 
certain that the aborigines left it at no recent period, as 
the trees growing on the house spots could not have arrived 
to their present size in less than 100 years, perhaps 500. 
The land is high, and may be seen 12 or 15 leagues; its coast 
free of dangers; winds variable, which make it easy to lie 
off and on; the town is situate oa the north side of the 
island, rather nearest the west end, the houses may be seen 
three or four leagues off by a ship coming from the 
north. 

The different names of the istanders are—Adams, 
Christian, sen., Christian, jun., Young, Quintrall, and 
M‘Kay. 

Henderson’s Island lies F. N. E. from Pitcairn’s, 100 
miles. Ducie’s Island is ri; htly laid down in the Practical 
Navigator, and is low and very dangerous. 

Pitcairn’s lat. 25. 3. S. by acct. 26. 41.3 long. 130. 22.. 
W. by acct. 128, 52.—-Henderson’s lat, 24, 26. ; long, 12%», 
39. W. 
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DRUNKARDS AND IDLE SPENDTHRIFTS. 
a 
Entertaining as we do the deepest veneration for the 
tights of the subject, and jealous as we habitually are of 
the slightest infringement of personal liberty, we cannot 
sometimes repress a wish that restrictive measures, some- 
what/similar to those enacted by the American legislature, 
shoyld be adopted in this country, as a check to the ruinous 
and disgraceful career of profligate persons, who, by their 
‘intemperance or extravagance, impoverish or ruin their 
families, or injure the community, by running into debt 
without the prospect of paying their too credulous creditors. 
We annex a short article on the'subject from the American 
papers, in conformity with our promise last week, when 
we invited essays on this important subject. For our own 
parts, when we reflect upon the misery, rain, and,disgrace 
“yesulting from the indulgence in habits of sloth and dissi- 
pation ; habits, which must be regarded as public nuisances 
of the worst and most dangerous description, we are 
‘tempted to wish that there was no law existing for the re- 
covery of debts; at least, of debts for articles of superfluity 
‘or luxury. However such a suggestion may startle the 
thajority of our readers, we know that it has been recom- 
inended by many persons of very sound mind and long 
experience. At present, no debts can be recovered by law 
from a minor, except for absolute necessaries; and we are 
of opinion, that persons of the habits we are describing, 
ate to be regarded more in the light of imbeciles, than the 
majority of persons under age. If there were no means of 
‘enforcing payment of debts incurred under the circum. 
*gtances we ha¥e supposed, notorious spendthrifts, gamblers, 
and drunkards, and men destitute of character, would not 
gain credit with tradesmen, or if they did, such tradesmen 
would well deserve to be punished for their mischievous 
‘infatuation. Men of a different character would not be 
injured by such a change in the law, which, we decidedly 
believe, would effect a more salutary reform in the moral 
character of the country, than almost any measure that 
could be devised.—-Edit. Kal. 
AMERICAN TREATMENT OF DRUNKARDS. 

New York, July 16.—By an act concerning the estates 
of habitual drunkards, passed March 16, 1821, it is enacted, 
that it shall be lawful for the Court of Chancery to exer- 
cise a jurisdiction in regard to the estates of persons who 
shall be incapable of conducting their own affairs, in con- 
sequence of habitual drunkenness, similar to the juris- 
diction exercised by that court in regard to the estates of 
lunatics. A commission, in the nature of a writ de luna- 
tico inquirendo, which was executed at the Fulton Hotel, 
on Thursday last, was probably the first proceeding which 
has been had under the above act. It was directed to 
Peter A. Jay, Dr. D. Hosack, Dr. Ackerly, S. S. Gar- 
diner, and Henry Post, jun- commanding them to inquire 
by the oaths of good and lawful men, whether J. H. was 
incapable of conducting his own affairs, in consequence of 
habitual drunkenness ; and if so, then to inquire concernin, 
the estate, &c. The jury having been sworn and charg! 
by the presiding commissioner, Mr. Dyckman, solicitor 
for the petitioner, called several witnesses. Dr. Cock 
testified that he had attended Mr. H. three or four times 
within the last two years for mania, produced by intox- 
ication. Dr. Scaman has attended him, together with the 
last witness, twice during the Iast year. Both the phy- 
sicians were very certain that these attacks, which were 
very severe, and each of them which lasted several weeks, 
were occasioned by excessive intemperance. They had 
cautioned him repeatedly, but in vain, against the use of 
ardent spirits. A number of other witnesses, the friends 
and relations of Mr. H.., testified that for a long time past 
he had been in a state totally unfit for the transaction of 
business, being continually either in a state of intoxication, 
or suffering under the consequences of it. Mr. H. at- 
tended in person, and cress-examined some of the witnesses, 
put his appearance aud manner were strong testimony 
against him. It appeared that he was a grocer, that he 
had begun business with little or nothing, and by industry 

and good management had accumulated a handsome for- 
tune, which he was now wasting. His family had applied 
to the Chancellor for this commission as the only means of 
saving him from ruin. The testimony being of the strong- 





fairs by occasion of habitual drunkenness. A committee will 
now be appointed to take charge of his estate, and his own 
acts in relation to it will be void. 


Hashions for October. 


BALL AND EvENING FULL DrEss.—A pink satin 
round dress superbly flounced with fine blond, or with fine 
Mechlin lace; with festoons between the flounces of richly 
embossed branches of flowers in chenille and pearls; the 
upper flounce which is festooned, sur ted by bouquet 
in bias, of large, full blown, white roses. Body of the 
same material as the dress, ornamented with chevrons re- 
versed ; short sleeves of pink satin, and fine white net. 
The hair arranged a Ja Gabrielle, and ornamented by a 
plume of white feathers. Necklace and ear-rings, com- 

of pearls.and diamonds, set al’ Antique ; white satin 
shoes, and white kid gloves. The evening scarf shawl 
thrown over this dress, is of Scottish blue silk, with a white, 
delicately figured. border. 

MorninG DREss.—This elegant morning dress is of 
mull muslin; the body cut bias, and beautifully worked 
in small sprigs; a falling collar, with square corners, a 
little open in front, and fastened with a pear! brooch, 
and trimmed all round with fine British lace. The trim- 
ming of the waist partakes of the stomacher and the jacket, 
it being deep, and pointed in the front, with a worked 
star in the centre, but narrow as it approaches the sides. 
The sleeves are long, and trimmed at the top, and from 
the shoulder to the wrist, with small rosette-work, united 
by lozenges. The bosom and cuffs are finished with a 
single row of worked trimming. The bottom of the skirt 
has a superb and novel trimming of rosettes of full or 
fluted work, with lace or open work in the centre. The 
colour of the gloves, sash, shoes, and slip, is peach-blossom. 
The hair in ringlets, parted so as to display the ‘orehead. 

EvenineG Dress.—The families of the ancient Scotch 
Nobility were distinguished by their different plaids. That 
represented in the fashions for this month is the Makenzie 
tartan, one of the most rich and varied in colour: it is of 
very rich silk. The corsage ismade to fit the shape. The 
tucker is of crepe lisse, folded a la Farinet, confined in 
the front, on each side, and on the shoulders, by pearl 
loops. The sleeve short and full, set in a band of twisted 
satip, and edged with a delicate Buckinghamshire lace, 
ornamented with three circles of rich satin of the same 
colour as the dress, and united by rose-coloured knots ; 
the band or girdle, ingeniously plaited of various coloured 
satins, harmonizing with the sleeve and trimming at the 
bottom of the skirt, which is of two flounces, composed of 
green net and narrow rouleaus of coloured satin, formed 
like Psyche’s wings, and surmounted with a twisted rouleau 
of satin. Head-dress, plaited satin band, with an elegant 
earl ornament in the centre; feathers, birds of Paradise. 
Necklace, ear-rings, and bracelets, of emerald and dead 
gold. Lilac satin shoes, with green and rose-coloured 
trimmings. Long white kid gloves. Chinese crape fan. 


To Correspondents. 


Sir Isaac Newron.——We approve of the communication 
with which we have been favoured, on the subject of 
the illustrious Newton. Are we to understand that it is 
entirely original? Ourcorrespondent will excuse our being 
somewhat scrupulous on this point, and will much oblige us 
by an unequivocalanswer. The following passage so nearly 
resembles something we have elsewhere read, that we think 
it probable it may be a quotation, which the writer has 
omitted to indicate by the ordinary mode of italic charac- 
ters, or inverted commas, Treating of the predominance 
of good or evil in this life, the writer contends that there is 
a greater share of the former; in which we agree with him. 
His illustration, which appears familiar to us, isas follows: 
** But history ts only the picture of great events. The remem- 
brance of a tempest is preserved, but calms are taken no notice 
of. Ingeneral there are more quiet than turbulent years: there 
are more days of serenity and innocence, than days marked by 
crimes and disasters.” It may be only the spirit of this re- 
mark which has before arrested our attention, divested of 
the precise phraseology in which it is here incorporated. 
We request, asa favour, however, that the writer will be 
explicit on this point, and excuse the liberty we use in ex- 
pecting such a preliminary to the insertion of his interest- 
ing essay. We have twenty times said, and now repeat it, 
that there is no species of fraud we hold in greater disgust 
than literary plagiarism. By way of hint to the writer of 
this and another article, we beg to state that it is our rule 
to receive communications through the medium of the let- 
ter-box. We always wish to decline their personal delivery, 

















as it places us in a delicate situation; as the French signi- 


DECKERTON, AND ITS LAST GENERATION.—This production of 
our friend WILFRED WENDER, has lain too long dormant in 
our port-folio of reserve; but we have commenced its inger. 
tion in our present number. It is evidently the work of an 
ardent lover cf nature; and the poetry will be perused 
with interest. 





A Youne Miss is entitled to our thanks for her solicitude. 
We fear, however, that the nuisance cannot be very easily 
got rid of. It would be an almost endless task to remove 
all the placards posted on our corner in Marshall-street; 
but we have given general directions for the removal of 
those of an offensive description. 


Tue MeRMAID.—Our Constant Reader, A NATURALIST, will 
perceive that we haveanticipated his request, in transferring 
the engraving of the mermaid from the Mercury. When 
we incur the expense of an engraving, which is not unfre. 
quently the case, we almost invariably make a point of in. 
troducing it into both the Mercury and Kalcidoscope, This 
arrangement is the most likely to accommodate the public, 
as well as ourselves; and when the cost of a well-executed 
engraving is taken into consideration, few persons, we ap. 
prehend, will be so unreasonable as to complain of seeing 
the same engraving in both our publications. 

The letter of Zoo.oaist shall appear as soon as our arrange- 
ments will permit. 








TURNERELL!’S ExHIBITION.—The anonymous correspondent 
who has addressed us on-the subject of this interesting ex. 
hibition, has added little or nothing to what was so much 
better expressed by R. P, in the last Kaleidoscope. Neither 
of our correspondents have offered a single observation on 
the busts; and when they next visit the room, we particu- 
larly recommend an attentive examination of the bust of 
Grattan, which combines all the finest characteristics so 
much admired in the ancient school. 





EQueEstriAN SPATUE OF THE LATE KiING.—We haye no disposi. 
tion to cavilat any part of this great ornament to the town. 
Much has been said respecting the pedestai; but it is scarcely 
possible to judge of its proportions and effect, until the 
boards are removed which at present conceal its base. The 
statue itself is, in our opinion, sublime and beautiful. The 
horse seems to breathe and to move, and is altogether an 
exquisite model of one of the noblest animals in creation. 
We most cordially congratulate the public upon this great 
acquisition to the embellishments and attractions of which 
our native town can boast. 


The Quaker’s Bupert (No. VIII.) was unavoidably postponed 
until next week, after having been prepared in the type. 








Acasus is mistaken: we did not decline his ‘‘ Poet’s Wish,” 
on account of its length or want of interest, but simply be- 
cause we could not read the MS. If our correspondent will 
refer back to the Kaleidoscope of September 10th, he will find 
that we told him this before. (See article, “ Hieroglyphics.”) 





CRUELTY TO THE BRUTE CrEATION.—The letter of J. B. shall 
appear in our next. The writer ought to have summoned 
the barbarian before the magistrates; which might still be 
done, as he is in possession of the number of the cart. 





We have further to notice the reception of Canpipvs; Z, 
Auexis; GrorGe; Amicus; ConsTANT READER; M. P. 





J. B. M.’s communication, which has been unintentionally 
delayed, shall most assuredly appear in the next Kaleidoscope, 
unless the writer puts in his veto. 





The lines of Jemma, a communication of Acasvs, and G. shall 
appear next week 





Our correspondent Mr. Hick complains of the “ inaccuracy” 
of our statement respecting the ‘‘ Walking Horse.” We 
are, however, unable to find any material discrepancy 
bet ween his own acceptable account, and the short 
notice given by our friend. 


The lines of S. D. are declined, not from any want of merit or 
interest, but from a cause which could be satisfactorily ex- 
plained to the writer. 

Non Batra sep Musca has crept into favour, and sball have 
a snug corner assigned him. 











A note is waiting at our office for Harum Scaruni. 
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est "kind, the Jurys: without any. hesitation, signed an in- 
quisition finding him incapable of conducting his own af- 


ficantly say, ‘Jl nous géne.” ~~ ; 


moncy only. 
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